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APOLOGY FOR THE TITLE. 


I HAVE lately ſeen two ingenious little 
pamphlets, called Hermes Unmaſked, in which 
ſome rogueries of the god 'of verbal im- 
poſtors are humorouſly expoſed : my buſineſs 
with him is, as the conductor of human Youls 
to the other world. In ancient times, he 
confined himſelf to his office, and left to 
diſeaſes the taſk of preparing men for death. 
In modern times, he has treacherouſly aſ- 
ſumed the medical character, and by aſſiſting 
diſeaſes in their work of death, he thultiplies 
his original occupation as conductor of ſouls. 

It is in his modern capacity of doctor, 
ſometimes regular, ſometimes irregular, that 
I with to ſtrip him of all his pretenſions and 
not to preſent his fgure in any manner that 
may offend the delicacy of the times. 


LETTER I. 


SIR, 


As I have not any of thoſe titles 
which give to a man the reputation 
of knowledge, without his poſſeſſing it; 
as I have neither been educated at an 
univerſity, nor wear a diploma“; and as I 
have not any perſonal acquaintance with 
you, it is neceſſary I ſhould account for the 
liberty I take, in addreſſing to you theſe 
Letters. 


* On purchaſing the ſucceſſion of the property of De 
Velnos, in Frith-ſtreet, I was furniſhed with a Scotch 
diploma of M.D. but I have never worn it; as I faw 
ſimilar titles uſed in advertiſements, as the inſtruments of 
the groſſeſt impoſture. Indeed, I have often wondered 
that men of unqueſtionable merit, ſuch as many of the 
diſſenting miniſters, who have been learnedly educated at 
thoſe diſſenting academies or colleges in England, which 
confer no degrees, accept of diplomas, ſuch as are obtained 
by quacks, the profligate venders of the molt deſpicable 
and the moſt pernicious preparations, 
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In every thing, I perceive you have that 
ſpirit of a reformer, which diſdains thoſe 
barriers which privileged Ignorance has 
placed in the way of induſtrious enquiry. 

. You do not ſeem to imagine, that an 
education at Oxford, where medicine is 
hardly an object of attention or ſtudy, is the 
beſt claim to its honours, or the beſt pre- 
tenſion to its practice. In the efforts you 
have made to improve the practice of phyſic, 
you have not ſcrupled to reſt your principal 
dependence on empyrical aid; for though 
important diſcoveries in air were made by 
Dr. Black, within the precincts of a college, 
the developement of thoſe diſcoveries have 
been empyrical in the language of univer- 
ſities, and, in ſome caſes, by perſons tainted 
with heretical imputations. 

Relying, therefore, on your candor, on 
your apparently zealous love of truth; and 
hoping for ſome aſſiſtance from you, in the 
purſuit of my grand object, THE EXPULSION 
er MERCURY FROM THE PRACTICE OF ME- 
DICINE, I will ſtate to you, in a few words, 
the grounds and reaſons of my bold, and, you 
may poſſibly imagine, my impracticable, 
attempt. 

Circumſtances, which I have related in 


other publications, led me to quit a buſineſs 
to 


. 
to which I was bred, but for which I never 
had a taſte, for the adminiſtration of a cele- 
brated vegetable medicine, introduced into 
this country by M. De Velnos &. 

My great view in the advantages I ſaw I 
muſt derive from it (having attentively 
obſerved its effects) was to obtain leifure 
and books, and to indulge my paſſion for 
literary and ſcientific enquiries. 

The conduct of the faculty, reſpecting 
the vegetable ſyrup, directed ſome of thoſe 
enquiries to the reſpective operations and 
effects of vegetables and minerals, as medi- 
cines, in diſorders of the human conſtitution 
—for in all caſes of difficulty and impor- 
tance, I found myſelf ſurrounded by ſwarms 
of intereſted medical practitioners, who 
conſidered the patient as a ſort of property; 
and many of them have bitterly remon- 
ſtrated with me, as depriving them of fami- 
lies which had regularly belonged to them, 
and on which they relied for an income of 
nearly a certain amount. 


* Though pills, improved fyrup, and other traſh, are 
advertiſed in the name of De Velnos, he never had any 
knowledge of them; nor can the impoſtors advertiſing 
them, prodnce any authority from him or his family, for 
uſing his name to their own miſerable inventions, 
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This view of the profeſſion was unpleaſing 
and diſcouraging : I had quitted trade, from 
a diſlike to many of its common cuſtoms, 
and I found myſelf entangled and embroiled 
with a profeſſion which was actually the 
moſt contemptible ſpecies of trade. For the 
woollen or linen-draper, in diſpoſing of his 
commodities, has no mode of increaſing the 
wants of his cuſtomers by the very goods 
with which he furniſhes them; and his 
hopes of gain are not maſqued by hypocri- 
tical or profeſſional pretences. 

This difficulty, for ſome time, I was diſ- 
poſed to conſider in the light of a competi- 
tion, and to ſuch competition I ſhould have 
had no objection. 

But I ſoon found, that the profeſſion pre- 
tended to an excluſive right to all knowledge 
and practice in an art which, from its nature, 
is open to all who will ſtudy and make ex- 
periments in it, and which is confined 
within privileged boundaries, always at the 
expence of the health and property of the 
people. | 
| But, in proportion as I proceeded, and I 
relieved or cured caſes, by vegetable pre- 
parations, which ſurgeons rendered deſ- 
perate, lingering, and mortal, by metallic 
ſalts, or the ſpirituous reſults of chemiſtry, 

| I found 


(Ss) 
J found the general ſympathy and common 


intereſt of the faculty arranging its members 
into a deep and determined phalanx againſt 
me. | 

The effect of this ſympathy was a general 
calumny, moſt induſtriouſly and indefatigably 
propagated, * that I made the ſyrup the 
vehicle of mercury,” and by that mode only 
cured diſeaſes, . 
I all it a calumny, becauſe the ans 
who hinted it, and the ſurgeons and apothe- 
caries who trotted with. it daily from houſe 
to houſe, could not have committed a miſ- 
take on the ſubject ; for almoſt all my inter- 
courſe with the profeſſion has been in caſes 
where the members of it have failed, cither 
in the uſe of mercury, antimony, arſenic, or 
the ſpirituous reſults of chemiſtry. 
They, therefore, muſt have concluded I 
uſed not the minerals which had failed in 
their hands for the opinion, that I combined 
them with the ſyrup, when they had com- 
bined them in vain with the decoction of the 
woods, could not impoſe on the practition- 
ers; but it might on their patients, for the 
moſt part ignorant, credulous, and taking 
phyſic from faith in a profeſſion, more than 
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from an opinion of the ſkill of my 0 of its 
particular members. 

As T am not uncandid or avaricious, the 
firſt effect on my mind was only a general 
conviction that the incorporation of claſſes 
and profeſſions is, in all cafes, injurious to 
the fort of knowledge it was intended to 
promote; and that it is a great injury, and 


an uſeleſs expence to the public, to maintain 


numerous ſwarms of retainers to a profeſſion, 
who ſtudy and apply tq paſs a thort, perhaps 
a trifling, examination; and practiſe generally 
by routine, without the neceſſity or capacity 
of thought, by a Pharmacopeia, which is, 


like the Maſs Book of ignorant prieſts, the 


rule of their faith and conduct. 

That many of them think they have a 
right to be. maintained by the meer pro- 
feſſion, independent of their merits in the 
practice of it, I have ſeen in ſeveral ſtriking 
inſtances. The biſhop of, a prelate of 
diſtinguiſhed talents, as well as amiable cha. 
racter, had tried very ſucceſsfully the effects 
of my medecine, in his own caſe as well as 


on perſons in whoſe health he was deeply 


intereſted. His beneficence induced him to 


recommend it in the * city of his 


dioceſe, 


E 
dioceſe, to perſons who had been long afflict- 
ed in a ſimilar manner. The principal 
apothecary was aſtoniſhed at the cures; and 
at the ſudden loſs of ſeveral opulent families, 
to which he conſidered himſelf as an append- 
age. He collected all his children, walked 
at their head to the palace, demanded an 
audience of the biſhop, and declared 
peremptonily, if he did not diſcontinue his 
recommendation of the medecine, that is, 
if he did not deſiſt from reſcuing the afflicted 
—he muſt quit the place, and begged to 
leave his children to be ſupported by the | 
biſhop. 

But they PORE have recourſe to falſe- 
hoods, and not to complaint. Inftances of 
atrocious ill condu have ſometimes thrown 
me off my guard. I have treated with ſeverity 
a ſuperficial and ſupercilious medical lecturer, 
on whom J proved one of theſe falſchoods. 

On another provocation, from an im- 
pudent untruth, in a compiler of medical 
recipes, I gave him an opportunity to put 
his hand in my pocket to relieve his ne- 
cefſities. 

I have nothing of this nature to fear from 
you. You will neither inſtruct your pupils 
to calumniate me; nor have you any trade 
of propagating popular errors ;—in ſhort, 

your 
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your writings and practice ſeem to be free 
from that ſpirit of Scottiſh Pedlariſm *, from 
which the profeſſions and even the philoſophy 
of Scotland is not free; and which remark- 
ably actuates many of its moſt diſtinguiſhed 
candidates for public opinion and favor in 

this country. 
I therefore addreſs you with confidence, 
and with hopes of your aſſiſtance, as I ſhall 
| keep merely on public ground ; having my- 
ſelf nothing to hope for or to fear from you. 
I want not even to incline you in favor of 
the medicine I uſe, or my mode of uſing it. 
I am fully content with the opinion of thoſe 
who ſee my daily conduct and practice. I 
want not to increaſe a, buſineſs which often 
overwhelms me, and which 1s daily mul- 
tiplied by the operation of mercury. I with 
to point out to you the general fource of 
thoſe melancholy diſeaſes, 3 have hea- 
vily afflicted me for nearly twenty years; 
and which will wring your heart, however 


This is not intended as a reflection on Scotland, or 
on Scotchmen, but on the influence of the remains of i ity 
government; which reduces the induſtrious claſſes, even in 
literature, to a ſtate of penury, which generates ſelfſhneſs. 
Scotland produces numerous and honorable exceptions 
even in medicine; and the names of Pitcairne, Cruik- 
ſhank, &c. are thoſe of liberal men. | 


* 


they | 
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they may bring griſt to your mill, when you 
have made your preparations for curing 


them. 
I am Sir, 
With great reſpect, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
I. SWAINSON. 


Frith reet, London, 
December 1, 1796. 
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LETTER . 


SIR, 


Hav G introduced myſelf to you, in 


the beſt manner in my power, I proceed to 


—— I mean to diſcuſs yyjth you : 
I. That mercury 1s not a remedy, and 


does not effect a cure in any of the diforders 
wherein it is adminiſtered. . 

II. That the principal of thoſe diſorders 
owe their celebrity, their eſtabliſhment, and 
their increaſing prevalence, to the uſe of 
mercury, and the conduct of intereſted me- 
\ ical claſſes in the uſe of it. | 

\ IIT. That, as a medical, moral, and poli- 
tical reformer, it ſeems to be your duty, and 

0 your intereſt, to commence your operations, 
by the introduction of a Materia Medica 


— — — 
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( wholly vegetable 
| e firſt propoſition, I might addreſs © 


yod as a man attached to demonſtrative and 
philoſophical proofs ; and reſt my argument 
on the uniform determinations of nature or 
of nature's God, reſpecting the limits and 
uſes of unorganized and organized produc- 
tions, 


$623 
tions, or thoſe departments of the globe 
called its three kingdoms. 

No mode of juſt reaſoning, authoriſed by 
yan enlightened experience, will warrant the 
_ concluſions againſt the general rule of nature, 
that vegetables affixed to the earth are to 
find their ſubſiſtence in health and their 
remedies in diſeaſe, in the boſom of that 
earth—and that animals detached from it, 
and endued with different organs, find their 
food and remedies; either in the vegetable 
or animal kingdom. 

I thall not attempt to diſcuſs this wiedion 
at large. My buſineſs is, with the ſophiſms 
which have been introduced into — 
to avoid rational concluſions. | 

The chyle, the lymph, and blood, are the 

materials with which the human body 1s 
formed. Certain portions of them having 
been organized by a proceſs, which the ima- 
gination of a Darwin becomes puerile in 
gueſſing at, this chyle, this lymph, and this 
blood, are prepared from foods in a fluid 


ſtate, to be propelled and diſtributed through 4 5 : 
flexible tubes to all parts of the body. Th ey 9 


are divided into portions as the veſſels branch 

off, aud they furniſh the repairs and increaſe 
of the veſſels that circulate them. 

In this grand proceſs, minẽrals are ex- 

2 cluded. 


. 

eluded. It is alledged, that iron is ſometimes 
found in the blood. Reſemblances to all 
the ſubſtances in nature may poſiibly be 
found in the animal fyſtem—but they have 
been introduced either by iujurious accident, 
or by medicine; or they have previouſly 
undergone a preparatory proceſs in vege- 
table circulations. 

To obviate the effects of this reaſoning, 
the very few among thoſe adminiſtering 
minerals in medecine who can write, have 
adopted a new theory, founded on the late 
experiments in animal electricity; and they 
have affected to maintain the intereſt of 
minerals, by the opinion that the diſeaſes 
are to be found and the remedies directed 
to the ſolids only. 

In this, as in moſt caſes, the beſt maxim 
may be 


« In medio tutiſſimus ibis.“ 


Acrimonies, however, all allow to exiſt in 
the fluids; whether they may be the reſult of 
a feeble, imperfect, vitiated ſecretion, by the 
ſolids or of miaſma, infection or virus, cir- 
culated by the fluids: analogy, facts, and 
obſervations, favor both theſe opinions. 

In plithiſis pulmonalis or true conſump- 
tion, the lungs themſelves form an acrimony 


of 


e 
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of a peculiar kind. In the rickets, the blood- 

veſſels intended to nourith the bones, ſecrete 

a ſolvent of the earth conſtituting their baſis, 

and the diſeaſed lymphatic glands prepare a 

ſcrophulous acrimony.—All ſcrophulous at- 
l fections, ſuch as ſcurf of the head, eruptions 
; and leproſy of the ſkin, indolent and pha- 
"1 gedenic ſwellings, terminating in cancer or 
the evil, are all effects of morbid humors 
elaborated in the lymphatic ſyſtem. 

How are theſe to be affected or remedied? 
— The ſolidiſts ſay, by the uſe of minerals 
applied to ſtimulate the ſolids. 

This would prove too much : and would 
take the medical and profitable admini- 
ſtration of minerals out of their hands; for 
ſtimulating lotions and unguents, frequently 
; the diſguiſed vehicles of mercury, antimony, 
þ arſenic and lead, would put in their claim, 

and ſnatch the patient from the ſurgeon. 

It is known, however, that external ap- 
plications alone, by ſtimulating the ſurface, 
and obſtructing the excretions, are, in ſuch 

: caſes, generally injurious, and often fatal. 

| The diſpoſitions of the ſecretory organs 
muſt be changed—and can it be a queſtion, 
either in reaſoning or fact, whether this 
change be beſt effected by the agitation or 
ſtimulus of a poiſonous mineral, „putting 
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nature to a ſhift;“ or by ſuppling what is 
defective, by furniſhing a vegetable and nu- 
tritious ſlimulus to the chyle, the lymph, and 
blood, which will infallibly, by a certain in- 
ſtint and law of nature, carry it to the 
parts that need it. 

The ſympathy or intercourſe between the 
folids and the fluids of the human body, is 
certainly of the utmoſt importance, and de- 
ſigned by nature for mutual ſupport. In 
ſome diſeaſes, when the machine cannot be 
furniſhed in the common way, the ſolids 
ſupply the defect by returning what they 
have received from the fluids, and the ani- 
mal becomes lean. 

The fluffls ſeem to be rather more the 
objects of our attention, certainly more ac- 
ceſſible to our remedies, than the ſolids. Me- 
dicines, therefore, ſhould generally and pri- 
marily affect the fluids; and any ſtimuli to the 
ſolids be generally conveyed by their means. 
Matter can be divided only into ſolid and 
fluid; and it is continually paſſing from one of 
theſe ſtates into the other ; but no ſpecies of 
it can aſſume a ſolid form, without having 
been firſt a fluid ; nor can any change take 
place in a ſolid until it be firſt formed into, 
or ſuſpended in, a fluid. 

All living bodies are ſubject to theſe gene- 


ral 
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ral laws. All folid animal matter has been 
fluid; and having paſled into ſolid and veſi- 
cular forms, is the recipient of other fluids, 
out of which all the ſolids are repaired, re- 
novated, and increaſed. 

All the proceſſes for animalizing are made 
by means of vegetable or animal materials, 
never of earths, ſtones, or minerals; and 
reaſon muſt conclude, that all the remedies 
for any defects in thoſe proceſſes muſt be 
in fimilar materials. The proceſſes are 
carried on in the ſanguiferous and lymphatic 
ſyſtem; and, it muſt be allowed, the action 
of that ſyſtem depends greatly on the ſtate 
of the ſolids ; but the nutritious or medicinal 
matters, ſupporting or repairing thoſe ſolids, 
and even ſtimulating them to action, are con- 
tained in the blood, and become effective by 
cauſes operating firſt on that blood, and in- 
dependent of the condition of the ſolids. 

It is clearly demonſtrable, that variations 
in the action of the heart and arteries, have 
been cauſed by variations in the ſtate of the 
blood. Its qualities are liable to material 
alterations, according to alterations of diet, 
&c. Hand, conſequently, its power of ſtimu- 
lating muſt alſo be altered. In diſeaſed old 
age, it is often deſtitute of the proper macter 
of the animal fibre, and ſupplies its place 

with 


| . 

with oſſeous or bony ſubſtance. Hence in- 
durations in the valves of the heart, and in 
the large veſſels that enter it, and which 
might be prevented by attention, and reme- 
dies for the ſtate of the blood. Theſe reme- 
dies, this matter of the animal fibre, is to 
be found, not, ſurely, in the mineral king- 
dom; not in mercury, antimony, arſenic, 
or lead; not even in iron or ſteel; but in 
thoſe parts of the vegetable kingdom, which 
have been overlooked in the preparations for 
our diet, and which ſhould be attentively 
examined as medicines to correct the defects 
of our food, and to remove our diſeaſes. 

If this be the clear and general concluſion 
of reaſon, it may be aſked, why the vege- 
table kingdom has been deſerted for the 
mineral? and why ſimple, eaſy, and ſalu- 
tary preparations allied to our food, aſſimi- 
lating with it, and correcting its defects, 
ſhould be ſuperſeded by the hazardous and 
poiſonous productions of chemiſtry ? 

The anſwer may be made to a fimilar 
queſtion in any uſeful ſcience or art. Its 
efforts have been ſoon involved in myſteries; 
for myſteries aſtoniſh the vulgar, render 
them credulous, and the dupes of thoſe who 
would profit by them; all the ſciences and 
arts have had their ſorcerers, their conjurers, 
their 
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their prieſts, and medicine at this time 
abounds with them. 

But the uſe of minerals is — 175 a 
increaſed action they are ſuppoſed to induce 
in the veſſels or ſolids of the body, and the 
power they confer on the body by that ac- 
tion of throwing off diſeaſe. 5381 f 

This may be called The Philoſophy of ud. 
cinal Minerals, and particularly of MERCURY: 
It originated among the ſpeculations of the 
Edinburgh ſchool, and owes its propagation 
and eſtabliſhment in England, principally 
to the late John Hunter, an ingenious and 
indefatigable enquirer ; but fond of philo- 
ſophic conceits, and not cleared of the 
almoſt inevitable infection of what I call 
Scottiſh Pedlariſm. 

In this philoſophy, the mode of cure may 
be thus explained : 

All maladies. are defined diſeaſed actions, 
either of the whole body, or of particular 
parts: and the method of cure is to induce 
or force other and ſtronger actions, that may 
ſuſpend and obliterate the former. Thus 
mercury, in morbid affections, either ſcor- 
butic or venereal, by inducing a general and 
violent action in the body, or in ſome of its 
parts, may ſuſpend or obliterate the merbid 


action of the diſeaſe. 
C | This 
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This is allowing mercury all the effect 
claimed for it by its votaries. This is its 
merit; this is its citadel: and here I mean 
at once to attack it. Here, as at their ſource, 
I mean to trace all the numerous evils it has 
inflicted, and continues to inflict, on the hu- 
man race. 

- But, hearing in imagination the retainers 
of the profeſſion alternately whetting their 
knives, and clapping their hands on their 
pockets, hearing the clamor and menaces 
of their inveterate rage, I will give you and 
myſelf a little time to breathe, and ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf, 


Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
I. SWAINSON. 


Frith-Arect. 
Dec. 4, 1796. 


LETTER nt” 


Sin, 


I RESUME my ſtation under the citadel of 
mercury“; or, in plain language, I return to 
develope and expoſe the philoſophical ſo- 
phiſm, by which its credit has been ſup- 

ported, | | | 
I will fully admit, becauſe I have fre- 
quently ſeen it, that the action of mercury 
ſuſpends and obliterates the action of morbid 
affections; both in ſcurvy and the venereal 
diſeaſe. 

And this is its crime and injury Pre- 
tended cures thus effected, recur, if the 
action be only ſuſpended; and they are ſaid 
to be cures only when the action is oblite- 
rated. But the action is never obliterated by 
mercury, until it has enervated the whole 
body out of all ſuſceptibility of action; left 
it in lingering and incurable debility, or 
inflicted on it actual death. 

It will be ſeen, that in the crime and injury of uſing. 
mercury, I involve the uſe of all minerals as medicines. 
But mercury is the leading and notorious offender, 

C 2 | This 
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This I ſhall prove by facts. I am now 
reaſoning with a gentleman profeſſing an 
attention and regard to principles. And no 
genuine mode of reaſoning will render it 
probable, that the healthy action of the 
human body, can be reſtored by the increaſed 
action of matters, not only foreign to its 


ſupport, but which can by no proceſs be 


aſſimilated with the conſtituent parts of that 
- The variations of the human health are 
juſtly claſſed under two denominations; thoſe 


of decreaſed, and thoſe of increaſed action; 


partial affections being reducible to one or 
other, of theſe circumſtances. oh 

The increaſed actions are abated and re- 
gulated by evacuations, &c. judiciouſly ad- 
miniſtered ; and the decreaſed actions, by 


ſtimulants and tonics. 


Where does ſimple unſophiſticated reaſon, 
and where ſhould honeſt and well-intending 
philoſophy, ſeek for theſe means? In the 
vegetable, or in the mineral kingdom ? 
Lock at all the ſimple tribes of America aud 
Africa; read the medical hiſtories of Aſia: 
Look round the world, except when a diſ- 
honeſt and avaricious alchymy has deeply 
tainted a ſcience that might otherwiſe be of 
great utility; and you wal ſee, that all the 

good 
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good aud honorable purpoſes propoſed by 
"adminiſtering minerals, are anſwered, and 
all their Horrible ! injuries avoided, by the uſe 
* vegetables. 

The vegetable 1 a contains a gra- 
dation of ſtimuli, from the gentleſt and 
blandeſt nouriſhment, to the moſt prompt 
and expedi itious poiſon. 

It is not, therefore, owing to the want 
of ſtimuli, that minerals are preferred, but 
to a different reaſon, which I ſhall diſcuſs 
hereafter. But, as a chemiſt, you will 
probably fay, chemical reſults from mine- 
rals and vegetables are ſo ſimilar, that they 
may be indikeririinstely uſed; and that the 
effects are alſo ſimilar, with the advantage 
of expedition, and certainly on the fide of 
minerals. 

I am not yet going into ab- T cbt 
here only to the falſe reaſoning of avarice, 
from philoſophical experiments; a” fruitful 
ſource, | you know, Sir, of profitable arid 
prevailing impoſtures. 

I do not diſpute; that the chemical refults 
of minerals and vegetables are fimilar ; 'but 
if you will ſay they are the ſame, I will fix 
the miſtake on you, both from reaſon” and 
from fact. The 3 n en 
being 
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ehinery, to prepare firſt principles, foods, 
and remedies for the uſe of animals, no 
artificial mode, no chemical. inſtruments 
yet invented by man (for he has not 
yet invented a vegetable) can give this ef- 
fect, or produce the neceſſary alteration, 

{light as it may appear to be in ſome caſes. 
This reaſoning, clear and irrefragable, 
accounts for the difference, which I ſhall 
fully ſtate in practice, between the effects 
and conſequences of the uſe of minerals and 
vegetables. I would willingly reſt the deci- 
fion of this queſtion on a fair experiment. 

I have a botanic garden at Twickenham, 
which contains eight or ten thouſand ſpecies 
of plants. You, or any man of equal can» 
dor and character with yourſelf (for, I aſſure 
you, I know conſequential medical men, 
who really poſſeſs neither) ſhall take a pa- 
tient for a mineral paiſon, I will take an- 
other to whom I will adminiſter, prepared 
before your eyes, and taken out of my gar: 
den, an acrid and deleterious vegetable, 
You ſhall apparently cure the diſorder, and 
leave your patient emaciated and enervated. 
J will really cure the diſorder, and ſend the 
patient away in firm and good health; and 
the difference ſhall merely and wholly ariſe 
from a difference, to chemiſtry imperceptible, 
but 
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but perceptible to the living fibre, 2 a 
vegetable and mineral poiſon. 0 

We avoid the uſe of the acrid and dele- 
terious vegetables in our food: this, and 
the cuſtom of over-boiling the milder vege- 
tables, is one of the reaſons of the prevalence 
of the Engliſh land ſcurvy ; and not the uſe 
of animal food. The French eat almoſtall the 
vegetables that grow in their country; they 
eat them raw in ſallads, or they ſtew them 
in cloſe veſſels, ſo as to preſerve all their 
original qualities. The French, in the ſame 
latitude with us, are ſtrangers to ſcurvy; and 
not being generally poiſoned as we are by 
mercury, all the tribes of nervous and hy- 
pochondriac diſorders are unknown to them. 
Our wretched fellow-ſubje&s, the Iriſh, 
are alſo free from all ſimilar diſorders, for a 
ſimilar reaſon, The potatoe, a poiſonous 
plant, is their principal food ; they eat it 
half boiled; and they think themſelves ill 
uſed if, by boiling, the potatoe is deprived of 
what they call its heart. An Iriſh peaſant, 
if his miſery will admit of the name, ſwallows, 
three hundred and ſixty-five times in a year, 
a quantity of vegetable poiſon, equal in che- 
mical effect to a certain quantity of - mer- 
cury, and it preſerves him healthy, robuſt, and 
ba C4 cheerful, 
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cheerful, pag as * is in vn no 
wiretchedneſs. n 91081939) 

I beg you will adminiſter ay 4 quibkity 
of mercury, of equal power, for one month 
only, to the moſt robuſt labourer at Clifton; 
and if you do not reduce and injure his health 
AI will permit you to affirm, without contra- 
dition, that there is no real, as well as no che- 
micab difference between minerał and vege- 
table poiſons; and that they may be” uſed 
indifferently, according to the eunftasenke 
of the medical practitioner. 17: n0rp Lan 

From this mode of reaſoning, I Ade 
clear proof of my firſt propoſition; that 
mercury does not cure e the e for d 
t is adminiſtered. Wal 

I will fully eſtabliſh the en by is; z 
but I. thought it neceſſary, to deprive the 
intereſted votaries of this dreadful-poiſon, of 
the ſophiſtry they derive from a pretended 
philoſophy, which has lately: been intro- 
duced into the en of medicine and 
ſurgerx. 
You will ſee that by CURE, I FR not mean 
the ſuſpenſion or obliteration of one diſeaſed 
action by another diſeaſed action more 
powerful and violent, for this is done by 
mereury; but the ſuſpenſion or obliteration 


{ 
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of it, by the action of a material ſuited to 
the human frame, by a previous vegetable 
chemiſtry or elaboration, and which reſtores 
the health while it removes the diſeaſe, 
This circumſtance is the criterion of the 
cure. : 

The mineral poiſon, by fubſtitutinK, Ah | 
every degree, one diſeaſed action for another, 
enfeebles and emaciates the body; and if 
often repeated extinguiſhes life. 

'The- vegetable poiſdn; ſubſtitutes an in- 
creaſed, but, in its due degree, a ſalutary, 
action for the diſeaſed; never injures by 

repetition; and reſtores and confirms the 
| general health. | 

I ſhall detail faQs to the purpoſe of this 
Argument, in my next. 


Believe me, Sir, 
Your” , with great reſpect, 


n by SWAINSON. 
dune 
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LETTER IV. 
un, e eee 


M, Y relation of facts may not be as ex- 
tenſive as it might be rendered, but it may 
ſave you the trouble of a great deal of 


diſtreſsful reading; and it will fully prove 


my propoſition, that mercury does not cure 
the diſeaſes for which it is adminiſtered ; 

but only changes them for other, and gene- 
rally more deplorable, diſeaſes, or occaſions 


the ſpeedy death of the patient. 


I will not lead you far back into antiquity, 
leſt the effects be attributed to want of 
{kill. 
Hildanus gives two inſtances; one of an 
aſthmatic woman, who died the ſame day in 


which ſhe had taken a ſingle daſe of the 


mercurius vitæ; and the other of a lady, 
who, on taking three grains of it, had ſuch 


violent vomitings, cold ſweats, and faintings, 


that it was with great difficulty her life was 
ſaved. 


Braſſavalus gives an inſtance of a patient 
who was /moked with mercury, for a diſ- 
reputable 
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reputable diſorder ; and died in the opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Harvey ſays, an apothecary gave three 
children each a doſe of Mercurius Dulcis, a 
common remedy both as a noſtrym, and 
preſcription for the worms, and that all 
three died the ſame day, He likewiſe re- 
lates, that an Engliſh gentleman at Venice, 
having flight yenereal ſymptoms, had a doſe 
of precipitate given him by a ſurgeon; which 
operating well, he ventured on a ſecond, 
which alſo ſeemed to anſwer, but the third 
ſent him to his grave. He alſo gives an 
inſtance of a man who ſuſtained a ſalivation 
ſeven days, and died the eighth. . 

Dr. Fuller, in the Medicina Gymnaſtica, 
ſays, that having unfortunately caught the 
itch, he wore a mercurial girdle to remove 
it; which it generally appears to do. He 
was ſoon ſeized with giddineſs, and with 
violent convulſions in his hands; the uſe of 
which he recovered by a courſe of medi- 
eines, but the giddineſs remained ſeyeral 
years, ? | | 

The ſame writers give inſtances of ſpaſms, 
of loſs of fight, hearing, ſmelling, and taſte, 
tremblings and palſies, from the ſame cauſe; 
but I ſhall notice theſe things hereafter. 

At the head of modern teſtimonies of the 


inefficacy 
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inefficacy of mercury (which, however, he 
ſometimes calls a ſpecific) I will place John 
Hunter ;. a ſingular man, without education, 
but with great ingenuity and induſtry ; hav- 
ing, however, a much higher reputation than 
| he deſerved.—Being dead, I ſhall the more 
freely admit his merits, and lay my hand as 
lightly as poſſible on his philoſophical affecta- 
tions and infirmities. In anatomical purſuits 
and actual experiments, he was accurate and 
faithful ; but his theorctical hints were often 
feeble ' fancies, which miſſed dot himſelf 
and his readers. 

In page 26 of the firſt edition of his 
| Treatiſe on the Lues, he deſcribes ſymptoms 
as growing worſe, by purſuing: the mercurial 
courſe; a new diſpoſition and a venereal 
diſpoſition taking place alternately. 

Finding mercury frequently unſucceſsful, 
in page 70, he ſays, it is a ſpecific only in 
ſome forms of the diſeaſe,” He adds, © the 
diſpoſition and ſpecifie mode of action being 
deſtroyed, the poiſonous quality of the matter 
is alſo deſtroyed. This is the cure of the 
diſeaſe but not of its conſequences.” | 
be jeſuitiſm of the above mode of curing 
and not curing, or of removing the diſorder 
and not the evil of it, need not be pointed 
out to ow He artfully confounds the old 
Weg. | doctrine 


Þ 
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doctrine of poiſon in the humors, with his 
own, of removing irritation by greater irri- 
tation, to get himſelf out of a difficulty. 

In page 86 he ſays, a venereal diſpoſition 
once formed, is not to be cured by mercury, 
but it will prevent the diſpoſition from form- 
ing. And yet he afterwards calls it a ſpecific, 
The idea of a ſpecific, on his theory, is an 
abſurdity. 

The preparations of mercury act like all 
the metallic preparations, . thoſe of lead, 
copper, iron, &c. by increaſing abſorption 3 
but, like all poiſons, - they may deſtroy. by 
exceſſive action, and they are ſeen to injure 
by what may be called unnatural action, as 
the mineral is deſtined to a& on the vege- 
table, and the vegetable only on the 1 
world. 

In page 94, it is diſtreſſing to obſerve 
his attempts to account for the return of the 
diſorder, after mercury has removed the 
Symptoms. It is, and it is not veuereal; and 
he knows not what to think; but any reader 
may ſee he could not cure the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. He attempts to ſhelter this incapacity 
by diſtinguiſhing between modes of action; 
but where I cure the venereal or any mor- 
bid diſeaſe (and in the former J have never 
yet failed, when the caſe was under my own 

direction) 


* 


— 


. 


direction) no diſeaſed modes of action ever 


enſue. 

In page 175, he ſeems to think a ſwell- 
ing of the proſtate gland is incurable, be- 
cauſe mercury cannot cure it. It is often an 
obſtinate ſymptom ; I have however always 
found it yield to the vegetable ſyrup ; but 
that is not the queſtion here. It is ſufficient 
that he admits mercury to be ineffectual 
in it. 

In page 226, he ſays, : chancre and gonor- 
rhœa are ſeldom wholly venereal.” This is 
to ſhelter mercury, which does not cure 
them. A curious ſpecific in the abſtract! 
affording no remedy for many of the ſymp- 
toms! 

In page 231, he fays, ** chancres, after 
having their venereal taint corrected, offer 
become ſtationary, and having acquired new 


diſpoſitions, increaſe the quantity of the diſeaſe 


in the part.” What a bleſſed ſpecific is 


mercury! 
In page 331, he aſſerts, © that one medi- 
cine, even mercury, does not cure all the forms 


ol the venereal diſeaſe.” This is a proof of 


its inefficacy; for I find no difference in 

removing any of 1ts forms. 
Pages 332 and 333 ſhow the entire uncer- 
tainty and inefficacy of the mercurial prac- 
tice, 


1 

tice, © for the venereal action may, to all 
appearance, be ſtopped, and ſymptoms diſ- 
appear, and yet all appear again.” This is 
a deciſive teſtimony of the inefficacy of mer- 
cury. But to render the evidence complete, 
he ſays, in page 338, that the courſes of 
mercury neceſſary in ſome caſes, would kill 
the patient. | 

Mr. Hunter relates the following caſes, 
which are irrefragable proofs of the inefficacy 
of mercury : | 

A gentleman had v4 a venereal 
injury, of which he was cured; but for two 
years afterwards, many of the fymptoms con- 
tinued, and even with conſiderable violence.” 

A young woman continued two years in 
the Magdalen Hoſpital. The moment ſhe 
came out, the was picked up by one who 
was in waiting for her, and ſhe gave him 
the venereal diſeaſe.” 

A gentleman received the Ginn diſeaſe, 
in the beginning of April, 1780, which had 
diſappeared (by mercury) by the firſt of June. 
September firſt, he married, and he com- 
municated the diſeaſe to his wife.' 

Mr. Bell, of Edinburgh, a practitioner 
and writer of the firſt reputation at this 
time, holds the ſame * with Mr. 
Hunter: | 

4 No 
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No part,“ ſays he, © of the treatment 
of this diſeaſe gives more diſtreſs to patients 
(be ſhould alſo have ſaid to praftitioners, 
who have not loſt their humanity) than the 
management of the ulcerated ſtate of buboes, 


which, beſides being accompanied with 


much pain, is often one of the moſt obſti- 
nate ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. Inſtead of 


yielding to the uſe of mercury, ſome of this 


deſcription become often more obſtinate, after 
mercury has been employed; fever is apt to 
take place, and when the conſtitution is not 
very robuſt, they even ſometimes end in 


the death of the patient.” 


lt often happens, that the cure of theſe 
ſores proves tedious, notwithſtanding all the 
attention we can give to them. Their 
edges become hard, livid, and often retorted; 
the matter thin, ſharp, and foetid ; and in- 
ſtead of healing, the matter gradually ex- 
tends ; or if it heals in ſome parts, it breaks 
out in others, giving a honeycomb appear- 
ance to all the contiguous parts. In ſome 
inſtances, the tendency to this depaſient 
kind often is ſo great, that it ſoon ſpreads 
over all the under part of the abdomen, and 
upper parts of the thigh ; in ſome caſes, by 
the matter being ſo acrid as to corrode and 


deſtroy all the contiguous parts with which 
ER 5 it 


( g 
it comes in contact; and in others, by 
ſpreading beneath the ſkin, and burſting 
out from time to time, in a variety of ſmall 
ulcers. | 

« The ſituation of patients, with ſores of 
this deſcription, is often very deplorable. 
The pain with which they are attended is 
commonly ſevere ; hectic fever is induced, 
the patient becomes. hot and reſtleſs through 
the night, and almoſt a total want of appe- 
tite renders him ſoon much emaciated.” . 

Theſe are, I think, ſufficient proofs of 
the inefficacy of mercury as a medicine : for 
if it fails, as it always muſt, in the venereal 
| diſeaſe, for which it is held a ſpecific, there 
will remain no doubt of its inefficacy in 
other forms of morbid affection, ſuch as 
ſcurvy, ſcrofula, cancer, the king's evil, 
We. | 

In all theſe caſes, it acts in the ſame man- 
ner. If its action, or irritation, can ſur- 
mount that of the diſeaſe, it makes the 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe diſappear, by forcing 
the attention and powers of the conſtitution 
to the greater evil, the action of mer- 
cury.— But in both caſes, the actions are 
diſeaſed, and have no tendency to health ; 
often the conſtitution wavers, or vibrates 
between the two diſeaſed irritations, that of 
D the 
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the diſeaſe and that of mercury; but if the 
patient can afford a ſurgeon, mercury will 
probably be ſo often rallied, as to enſure the 
victory; the irritations of the diſorder will 
give way to thoſe of the mineral, aſſume the 
forms of ſome other diſeaſes, and the patient 
either ſuddenly drop off in an apoplexy, or 
become paralytic, or languiſh the remainder 
of a wretched life, in an incurable er. 
_or in a conſumption. 


I am, Sir, 
| Your humble Servant, 
5 I. swWAINSON. 


Friibiireet, London, 
December 8, 1796. 
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Six, 
1 NOW proceed to my ſecond propoſition, 
that the principal diſorders for which mer- 
cury is adminiſtered, and the numerous 
claſſes immediately ſpringing from them, 
owe their e/tabliſhment and increaſing preva- 
lence, to the uſe of mercury, and to the 
conduct of intereſted, ſordid, or miſtaken 
practitioners in the uſe of it. Re 

I ſay, intereſted and ſordid practitioners, be- 
cauſe I would not ſhock you, by at once 
involving in this imputation the . fa- 
culty. 

But, in the medical, as in the theological, 
indeed, in every faculty, there is a prevail- 
ing ſpirit, ſubject to certain failings, and even 
crimes, from which individuals of that fa- 
culty, are wholly free. 

When you write, as you do forcibly, on 
the abuſes of political power, you do not 
mean to convey perſonal reflections on all 
who are the ſervants or miniſters of that 
power. Even the hero of your ſatire and 

D2 reprohention, 
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reprehenſion, Mr. Pitt, is the object of your 
anger as a miniſter, not as a man. 

In the ſame manner, while I animadvert 
on the deficiency of profeſional ſtudy, high + 
profeſſional honor, in the medical faculty of 
Great Britain, I mean no perſonal reproach, 
when I do not make a perſonal reference. | 

I know men of the higheſt honor, as well 
as of the moſt accompliſhed literature, in the 
profeſſion. I know others, who would twiſt 
the noſe, and pick the pocket, by drenching 
the body of the keeneſt Jew in Duke's- 
Place, 

But, in the moſt honorable characters, 
the ſpirit of the profeſſion, and the ſpirit of 
the man, are often held diſtin& ; the phy- 
fician, as a gentleman, as a companion, as 
a friend, is a man of ſcrupulous honor and 
inflexible integrity; as a practitioner, he 
thinks he muſt go in the beaten track, 
he muſt adhere to the pharmacopeia, he 
muſt conſider the apothecary's bill, in thort, 
he muſt not liſten to the voice of his own 
mind ; or he can never make his fortune. 

This I look upon as the favorable 
repreſentation of the ſpirit of the profeſ- 
fon. I will relate inſtances of the opera- 
tion of that ſpirit, in a t of gradation, 

from 
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from the moſt favorable, to the moſt illibe- 
ral and deteſtable; and I mean it as an 
apology to you, for attributing to the ſordid 
avarice of certain individuals, and perhaps 
claſſes of the faculty, that mercury is con- 
tinued as a medicine, while it undermines 
and ruins the conſtitutions of the greater 
part of the people of this country. 
A gentleman of extenſive acquaintance in 
the liberal profeſſions, had a ſwelling of the 
legs, which a ſurgeon pronounced to be a 
dropſy. He was teaſed and enfeebled by the 
medicines given him, the principal of which 
were mercurial pills, without perceiving any 
abatement of the diſorder. He was adviſed 
by an acquaintance, to take the expreſſed 
juice of artichoke, and to ſup on ſtrong leek 
broth. He took this advice with apparent 
benefit; and the information being commu- 
nicated to another friend, he adviſed him, 
as vegetable remedies ſeemed to ſuit his 
conſtitution, to take the ſyrup of De Velnos. 
He very prudently heſitated, as he knew 
nothing of the medicine, or its proprietor 
and he ſent for a phyſician, who was alſo a 
friend. | 

When he had related his caſe, the medi- 
cines he had uſed, and what he was adviſed 
to take, the phyſician aſked, © Am I to 

| D 3 ſpeak 
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F$p&ak to you as a phyſician, of a friend?“ 
As both —“ No,” ſaid he, it muſt be poſi- 
tively, as the one or the other. For if I am to 
Aàct as a phyſician, give me my fee, and. a 
piece of paper, that I may preſcribe princi- 
pally for your apothecary; if, as a friend, go 
on as you have been adviſed. But, if I 
were. to write the following - preſcription : 
Take expreſſed juice of artichoke, or the 
ſyrup.-of De Velnos: — almoſt all the 
apothecaries in town would know it in 
a week, and-in half a year I ſhould find my- 
| ſelf deprived of a practice in which J re- 
gularly receive fix or ſe ven guineas a day.“ 
I be next caſe is not ſo favorable; but it 
happened in my own knowledge: 
A young lady, of great beauty and merit, 
was enſnared by a man of faſhion, and dread- 
fully diſeaſed. She went through ſeveral 
mercurial courſes, under the direction of a 
ſurgeon of great eminence, if having great 
practioe, and getting a vaſt income, can give 
eminence; and who has ſince procured 
honors to enable him to get more money 
The mercury, though it beſtowed nu- 
merous diſeaſed actions on her delicate 
frame, ſuch as fits, and general tendencies 
to conſumption, could not obliterate the 
diſeaſe. It only transferred ulcers from 
: | the 


e 

the parts firſt affected, to the legs; where 
they were treated as ſcrofulous, or mer- 
curial ſores; and with great difficulty for 
ſome years preſerved from mortification. 
The only expedient left, in this horrid prac- 
tice, and which probably would have been 
reſorted to on a patient in an hoſpital, was 
to cut off both her legs; which would have 
afforded an opportunity for a capital opera- 
tion, to practiſe the bloody hands, and to 
ſteel the bloody mind, of a young ſurgeon. 

But ſhe had neither ſtrength of body or 
mind to ſuſtain it. And the ſurgeon, having 
had @ good patient many years, and not being 
able to reſiſt the importunities of her friends 
to ſend for me, andan a pproaching gangrene 
threatening a ſpeedy termination of the 
buſineſs, he yielded, and I attended, as uſual, 
when nothing more could be done by the 
faculty. | 

While I examined the dreadful con- 
dition of the patient, and expreſſed my 
hopes to reſtore her I ſaw a contemptuous 
ſneer paſs acroſs the ſurgeon's face; which 
gradually gave way as the cure advanced, 
to a malignant aſtoniſhment; until artifice 
got the better, and he affected to participate 
in my ſatisfaction at the cure. £ 

The buſineſs occaſioned a ſort of inter- 
D 4 | courſe 
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courſe between us; and he has frequently 
had bottles of my medicine for his own 
uſe. 

You may judge of my 38 di 
men of rank, clergymen of ſtrict veracity, 
in great numbers; have told me, that on 
aſking his opinion of the expediency of hav- 
ing recourſe to it, in caſes eluding his ſkill, 
he has always either poſitively declared, 
« he knew nothing of it''—or that it was 
a preparation of no efficacy, and good for 

nothing. 

Knowing facts of this diſhonorable nature 
which would fill a volume—you will not 
think me uncandid, if I go farther, and 
declare my opinion, from facts which may 
be deemed imperfect, but which leave no 
- doubt on my mind; a great portion of the 
faculty muſt know, that by the uſe of mer- 
cury, they create and multiply diſeaſes, and 
that many continue to practice the pro- 
mote their own advantage. 

At this charge, the tpirit of the profeſſion 
may revolt in you and you may even affirm, 
that ſuch deliberate villainy is not to be 
charged on human nature. | 

You forget, that, as a politician, you 
ſcruple not to charge ſimilar villainies on 
miniſters and their creatures, — What is 


there 
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there in the nature or education of a ſur- 
geon or of a phyſician, precluding the ad- 
miſſion of a ſimilar diſpoſition ls it, that 
he is early trained to the fight and to the 
infliction, of pain? Is it, that he is taught 
to aſpire to excellence in operations, and 
eagerly to ſeek all opportunities to perform 
them ? Is it, that the general tendency of 
the practice of hoſpitals, the places of his 
real education, is to furniſh ſubjects for 
operations? It is commonly thought the 
laws preclude ſurgeons as well as butchers 
from juries: 1s it from a preſumption that 
education and practice may render them 
cruel ?!—and where is the partition between 
cruelty and any conduct that may ſerve 
their intereſt, or make their fortune? T, 
therefore, am led to conclude, from obſer- 
vation and from very ſuſpicious facts that 
the uſe of mercury is continued in the ge- 
neral practice for venereal and ſcrofulous 
diſorders, not from an opinion of its efficacy 
in the more ſagacious practitioners, but ge- 
nerally from the aſtoniſhing emolument that 
occurs by its happy faculty (happy only to 
the practitioner) of making ſymptoms. diſ- 
appear, while it may give to the diſeaſe, 
in ſome new form, a full 'poſleffion of the 


whole conſtitution, 
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A child, not wholly taken from the breaſt, 
having the cuſtomary inconveniences of 
teething, was affected with obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs. A ſurgeon was ſent for, who ſoon 
removed the coſtiveneſs by the calomel 
pill, The other ſymptoms of teething gave 
way on the appearance of teeth; but the 
bowels were irregular ; and the child was 
ſeized by convulſions. The apothecary at- 
tended three. months, without ſucceeding 
_ againſt the convulſions ; when a phyſician 
was called in, who was told the child had 


| convulſions, and no more; and he preſcribed 


and viſited three months, and the child 
1 need not calculate to you, the expence 
not much ſhort of a hundred pounds 
but I affirm, it was ſo much profit to the 
ſurgeon and phyſician, wholly produced by 
the calomel pill.—I alſo affirm, if the 
coſtiveneſs had been removed by a vege- 
table purgative, no ſuch profit would have 
accrued ;—and the child would have been 
ſaved. M | 
This, fir, in the eye of reaſon and hu- 
manity, is nothing leſs than indirect mur- 
ther — and it is committed on great numbers 
in this town yearly. wich 41 | 
Conſider, fir, that the general remedy for 
| worms, 
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worms, is the calomel pill; that almoſt all 
children are afflicted with worms; and every 
family above that of a ſcavenger and chim- 
ney-{weeper has its apothecary. The ca- 
lomel-pill is the common purge, not only in 
general diſorders, but in incidental coſtive- 
neſs, In the ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
mercury 1s given plentifully; in rheumatiſm, 
dropſy, and in all the numerous branches of 
ſcurvy and ſcrofula.—And all the pills and 
drops, advertiſed by quacks, are mercurial, 
antimonial, arſenic, &c. of which thouſands 
of boxes and bottles are fold daily. Hence 
the univerſal prevalence of nervous and 
hypochondriac diſorders. Hence the me- 
lancholy debilities which have given a new 
character to the diſeaſes of the preſent times, 
and rendered the general practice of phyſic, 
and preſcribing ſurgery, a myſterious, art- 
ful, often ineffectual, but always a profit- 
able, purſuit. 

In the management of wounds and ulcers, 
as well as in the adminiſtration of drugs, all 
the medical votaries of Apollo do not forget 
that the unprincipled god claimed the pri- 
vilege of infliting as well as curing diſeaſes, 
| I have recorded a cure in one of my 
Treatiſes, of an ulcerated leg, which the 
ſurgeon ſeemed to have intended as an an- 

4 ___- nuity 
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nuity to him during the life of the patient, 


which might not have been many years ſhort- 
ened by an ulcer properly managed. When 1 
was ſent for, the ſurgeon in a rage brought 
in an enormous bill. The patient carried 
the buſineſs into court, when the Eſculapian 
depredator was very roughly treated, and 
his bill dreadfully curtailed. 

I was very lately called in to a reputable 
tradeſman in a Hamlet near Town, whoſe 
noſe had been inflamed only by a. little 
fiſſure in one of the noſtrils. His family- 
ſurgeon, who had condeſcended to ſee him 
but once, had phyſicked and plaſtered him, 
to the amount of fifty-five or fixty pounds 
in half a year; and left him in a much 
worſe condition than he found him. He 
was ſo weakened by mercurials, that ſwell- 
ings took place in the ancles and knees, of 
an unpromiſing nature. 

In this ſituation he was marked by ſome of 
thoſe perſons who are to be found in every 
diſtrict, connected with a celebrated water- 
doctor —if it be not a proſtitution even of a 
diploma from a decayed Univerſity, to en- 
able ſuch a dealer in German horſe me- 
dicines, to drench the credulous out of their 
health and money, under the appellation of 
doctor. 

Among 
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Among other dreadful medicines, he gave 
him the turbith mineral as a ſternutatory. 
This inflamed the upper lip, the noſe, and 
the ſoft parts beneath the eyes; and pro- 
duced phagedenic ulcers, which a very in- 
genious phyſician pronounced cancerous. 
I ſhall not relate the effect of my own 
medicine as I have already told you, it is 
not here my object. | 

The extreme dejection into which the 
patient was reduced, had engaged the ſym- 
pathy of the neighbourhood, where he ſeems 
much reſpected ; and the news of the pro- 
bability of his recovery, occaſioned what 
is called a great noiſe. The neighbouring 
ſurgeons were alarmed; but affected the 
greateſt contempt of the rumor, aſſuring 
their patients, as they carried to and collect- 
ed from them the tattle of the day, that the 
recovery was impoſſible, and the man muſt 
die, | 

Communicating, as they always do, my 
incurſion into their territory, to their bre- 
thren in town, the poor man was not 
only teaſed by diſcouraging and alarming 
meſſages, but abſolutely viſited by a medical 
ſtranger, who very importunately begged to 
remove the dreſſings and to ſee the face. 

He exclaimed, with ſome aſtoniſhment, 
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& Tt looks well!“ The granulations were 
evidently taking place; and the corroſion, 
of the humor checked. Will you, ſaid he, 
permit me to dreſs it? -I am much obliged 
to you,” faid the patient; I am perfectly 
ſatisfied with the hands I am in.“ Sir, ſaid 
he, J am a ſurgeon; Mr. Swainſon is 
not. I will dreſs you for nothing, if you 
will permit me!“ - This he pronounced 
with great earneſtneſs, alarming inſtead of 
encouraging the patient; who, however, 
peremptorily refiſted all his importunities. 
But you will fay, as I do, why theſe impor- 
tunities, to dreſs a man for nothing, who did 
not ſolicit or want his charity; and who was 
willing and able to pay for all the aſſiſtance 
he wanted? On meeting me, he expoſtulated, 
that I called in a phyſician and not a ſurgeon. 
I always call in a phyſician, in cafes of dan- 
ger, as well to juſtify my proceedings, as 
to obtain aſſiſtance, where the patient has 
_ collateral ailments, or where, as in this caſe, 
great deſpondency and want of reſt require 
particular treatment—and I acknowledge I 
have found great account in thus calling in 
a phyſician, particularly the able and can- 
did gentleman who affiſted on this occaſion. 
If this importunately charitable ſurgeon. 
had once dreſſed the face with arſenic, the 
| preſent 
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preſent faſhionable drefling, he might pro- 
bably have put it out of the power of medi- 
cine to cure and recover the patient; which 
was, however, happily effected, notwith- 
ſtanding his poſitive predictions of my de- 
feat and failure. | | 

I ſhall tire you with theſe tales: extra- 
ordinary as they may be, they prove to me 
an intereſted plan, and deſign in members 
of the faculty. But as you may till be diſ- 
inchned to condemn, I muſt proceed to 
plainer evidence, and condemn their con- 
duct, as I ſhall in my next, from the 
mouths of their own brethren. 


I am Sir, 0 85 
Your very humble ſervant, 


| I. SWAINSON, 
Frith-fireet, London, | 
December 10, 1769. 
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LETTER VI. 
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| 1 MEAN, in this Letter, to prove the guilt 
of members of the faculty, by fair deduc- 
tions, from the writings of medical men. 
You are not to underſtand, that I with to 
charge this guilt on the whole profeſſion ; or 
even to fix it on thoſe perſons whoſe names 
and writings I make ule of, 

Though, to my mind, nothing can exceed 
the alluniity which pervades the writings of 
John Hunter, reſpecting where he 
often pronounces it a ſpecific, while he 
gives very numerous inſtances of its in- 
efficacy and injury—yet the very abſurdity 
may be a proof of the ſincerity of the 
opinions of the writer. 

The beſt abilities are wonderfully limited; 
and the art of reaſoning, beyond the ſtrict 
compariſon of anatomical facts, was not 
among the talents of Mr. Hunter. 

To do juſtice to my preſent argument, 
I muſt lead you into a ſubject which phy- 
ſicians affect to avoid—ſome, becauſe they 


are content with the evil fruits of it—ſome, | 
becauſe, 
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becauſe, at its reputed firſt introduction, it 
was claſſed among thoſe loathſome diſorders 
which phyſicians ſhould avoid -I mean the 
venereal diſeaſe And I will remonſtrate 

with the higher clafſes of the profeſſion, on | 
this ſubject, through you. 

Surely, at this time, the improbable 115 
duction of it from America, is not credited; 
nor is the crime of it, at leaſt of its origin, 
fairly conſidered, more than that of being 
infected by the itch, the ſcurvy, or the 
ſcrofula; which are diſeaſes of the ſame 
family, and often communicated and pro- 
pagated in a ſimilar manner. 

If having a ſcrofulous pimple, you fcratch 
it; and in the act injure the neighbouring 
ſkin, you ſpread and propagate the diſeaſe. 
If the matter of this pimple ſhould by acci- 
dent come in contact with the inflamed or 
excoriated parts of the body of another 
perſon, the diſeaſe may be communicated. 

The venereal diſeaſe—a ſpecies of ſcrofula, 
has probably had a ſimilar origin—and 
it has ever prevailed, under various deno- 
minations, among mankind. It aſſumed a 
ſpecific character, when the infection had 
taken place, and was rapidly communicated, 
by claſſes of unfortunate VE who lived 
þy promiſcuous love. 
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It is probably the running iſſue of the 
fleſh * of the Hebrews, the Lepra of the 
Arabians, and the Elephantiaſis of the 


Greeks. It is, and ſince the introduction of 


mercury, ever has been, the opprobrium of 
the medical profeſſion ;,. the terror of the 
votaries of love; the dreadful puniſhment of 
lieentious pleaſure; and when aſſiſted, as it is, 
inſtead of being cured, by mercury, it is the 
cauſe of more than half the diſorders. which 
at this time infeſt the Engliſh nation, 

But, to dyell a little longer on its nature 
and. origin: how do you underſtand Hip- 
pocrates—de Ulceribus; c. 9, & de Mulie- 
ribus, c. 77, when he ſpeaks. of noſes falling 
in, palates rotting, hair falling off, &c. ? 


And the younger Pliny relates the tragic 


fate of a man and his wife, Who had gene- 


rated a loathſome diſorder, without com- 


munication, with others; 50 who, in do- 
The diſorder probably was the vene- 
real diſeaſe, which is a virus produced by 
inflaming, excoriating, and wounding certain 
pants, ſuſceptible of the higheſt irrizadility 3 
participating of the nature of the virus of 


* See Geddes on the xvth of Leviticus, who/ uſes the. 
word gonorrhea. 
"Grofals, 
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' ſcrofula, tenia, and leproſy z firſt 6ecaſioned 
by accident, violence, or injury, and which 
being generated, becomes infectious dy the 
touch. 
It has appeared to be more infectious than 
ſcrofula, it bears not the name venereal, but 


whencommunicated in the ſervice of Venus; 


and it is not fo eaſily avoided as ſerofula 


in parts not impelled into union ; the paſſions 
not urging us off our guard, or over-coming 

our ſuſpicion on other occaſions of contact. 
II difpute the myferious nature of this 
difeaſe, becauſe myſtery in a pfrofeſſion 
is the ſource of impoſture. And the dif- 
eaſe being repreſented as a ſubtle un- 
conquerable poiſon, communicated only by 
infection, and to be ſubdued only by the 
profeſſional manner of managing another pot- 
ſon, little ſhort of conjuration, patients are 
alarmed, and frightened into the hands of 
preſcribing ſurgeons, like filly birds'intb the 


Jaws of rattle-ſnakes, and ſometimes meet 


not ſo tolerable a fate. Whereas, if the nature 
and origin of the venereal diſeaſe Were fairly 
and honeſtly explained, to be the conſequence 
of an injury in parts of exquiſite irritability; 
inflaming, feſtering, and producing, as in 
all ſunilar parts, under ſimilar accidents, 
; re yk corroding, and infectious virus; 

N E 2 a rational 
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a rational method of relief and cure would 
be deviſed, without going out of the province 
limited to man, in ſearch of his food and 
medicine, and without having recourſe to the 
lying miracles of chemiſtry and ſurgery, in- 
+ferior in no reſpect to thoſe ſo much decried 
by you in the regions of en and 
prieſtcraft, | 

I therefore affirm, ir; fm a more ex- 
tenſive experience in the treatment of this 
diſeaſe, in the ae of bifteen years, than 
52 cen . to the human con- 
ſtitution; that it may be produced in the 
moſt chaſte and legitimate connections, and 
that promiſcuous commerce and infection, 
though they continue and multiply it, are 
not neceſſary to its production. 

Away with myſtery and impoſture, fir, 
in phyſic as well as other provinces—and of 
courſe, away with the Fn and 
miraculous ſpecific, - 

The ſimple and conſcientious ancients 
did not meddle with mercury. It is not 
mentioned by Hippocrates aud Galen; not 
even in directions for outward applications. 

It was not until Alchemy had puzzled 
and miſled the human underſtanding, that 
ad was «palidered, firſt as the great 

inſtrument 
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iniſtrument for the tranſmutation of metals,” 
and failing in that object, or rather detected 
in its pretenſions, its impoſtures were tranſ- 
ferred to certain provinces of medicine. | 

Vigo, a Genoeſe, and Jacob Carpus, a fur- 
geon, led the way in the dreadful experi- 
ment; but though it has really, by tranſ- * 
muting diforders, turned every thing into 
gold for a particular deſcription of furgeons, 
its effects have ever been ſo ſuſpicious, that 
the phyſicians have kept aloof; and the diſ- 
eaſe, and its pretended remedy, have been ſuf- 
fered to ſpread their ravages principally under 
the direction, and for the benefit, of ſuch 
ſurgeons. | 

They are at this time the general ſources 
of that nervous debility which is the cha- 
racter of the moſt prevailing diſorders; and 
which affects the mind as well as the body. 
That debility is propagated from one gene- 
ration to another; and it will be increaſed as 
theſe cauſes continue to be applied. 

But let us hear theſe preſcribing ſurgeons 
themſelves : Dr. Swediaur *, who is among 
the moſt celebrated of modern practitioners 
lays it down as a poſtulatum, "The patient 
whom we undertake to cure of the lues 
muſt have ſufficient ſtrengtb, to bear the uſe 


* .Page 165. 
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of mercury; and neither be affected with 
any nervous, hectic, or inflammatory fever; 
nor with ſea - ſcurvy, cancerous complaints, 
or gangrenous ulcers. In. all theſe caſes, I 

have obſerved mercury not only prove hurt- 
ful, but, in ſome inſtances, where its uſe has 
been inſiſted upon, even fatal to the patient.“ 

The doctor, though an ingenious man, 
and of great practice, had not probably time 
to diſcover the reaſon of his own. facts. 

The action of mercury is of ſuch violence, 
that it immediately changes the general 
affections of the body, whether they be 
healthy or unhealthy, and by either produe- 
ing or increaſing the general debility, it pro- 
duces. or increaſes all thoſe diſorders which 
the doctor ſays the patient ſhould not be 
afflicted with, if he hope to be cured by 
mercury; though mercury. be the ſuppoſed | 
remedy even for thoſe diſorders. | 

If the doctor had been obliged to reaſon, 
he would have found himſelf in a labyrinth 
but he ſeems content to relate facts. 

He ſays *, To ſtop.or even to moderate 
a. ſalivation, once begun, is, in many caſes, 
more eaſily faid than accompliſhed. - This is 
often entirely out of our power. | I have ſeen, 
more than once, patients carried off by 
* Page: 116. 
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ſalivation, their ſtrength being totally ex- 
hauſted, before it could be leſſened and foppel 
by any remedy whatſoever. Others, Who 
did not ſink entirely under it, remained. lun 
guid for months and years ; and ſeveral 1 
have ſeen die, on a conſumption being brought 
on, by ſuch a courſe.” 

But the great hero in this field is John 
Hunter; for he carries a ſmattering of 
theoretic philoſophy in one hand and prac- 
tice in the other ; and by a ſleight, ſubſtitutes 
one for the other, fo as to perplex a reader 
who 1s not well on his guard. 

As an excuſe for the inefficacy of mer- 
cury; and for the aggravated appearances 
of other diſorders, —_ a courſe of it for 
the venereal diſeaſe, he affirms , „ We 
ſeldom have a conſtitution ſo free Rem diſ- 
eaſe as to be capable of taking on the 
venereal action ſimply by itſelf.” Yet the 
principle of his theory is, that the conſtitu- 
tion is ſuſceptible of one action only. 

In page 280, he ſays, It ſometimes 
happens, that thoſe ſores when loſing or en- 
tirely deprived of the venereal diſpoſition, 
form into ſores of another kind, and moſt 
probably of varie kinds. How far it is a 
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diſeaſe ari/ing from a venereal taint and the 
Helis of 'a mercurial courſe, jointly, is not 
certain; but moſt probably zheſe two have 
ſome ſhare in forming the diſeaſe.” 

In page 303, we find him expreſsly allow- 
ing that, in the mercurial practice, the 
diſeaſe partakes of the nature of ſuch diſ- 
orders as the conſtitution . was diſpoſed to 
previouſly ; and may put into action the cauſes 
of ſuch diſorders.” —He cooly relates this 
caſe, where the mercury, not the diſeaſe, 
killed the patient. A poor woman had 
undergone repeated falivations, which. had 
always relieved the moſt preſſing ſymptoms ; 
but after being afflicted, more or leſs, for 
three or four years, ulcers broke out in 
her noſe, and all over her face, with 
What is called @ true cancerous appearance. 
The ſores became ſoon very deep, and gave 
very conſiderable pain. She loſt her noſe 
and one fide of her mouth. The diſeaſe 
returned with redoubled violence, and ſoon 
deſtroyed her.” 

Now, fir ! how would you reaſon on this 
caſe? And what would you determine to 
be the cauſe of the cancer? I will not 
ſuppoſe you uncandid, or fo little of a phi- 
loſopher, as to believe in conſtitutional ſeeds 
of diſeaſe. The irritation of the mercurial 
2 poiſon, 
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poiſon, when it does not kill, -debilitates ; 
and that debility commutes the diſeaſed action 
of the firſt complaint for another, more or 
leſs deplorable, according to the degree of 
the unnatural irritation. If it aftects the 
glands, it produces ſcrofula, cancer, or the 
evil; if the lungs, conſumption, aſthma, &c. 

To illuſtrate my opinion, I will requeſt 
you to make your own inferences from 
another teſtimony, that of Mr. Howard, a 
ſurgeon of conſiderable eminence and prac- 
tice. I was called,” ſays he, © to a gentleman 
who had an abſceſs near the ſeat. He had, 
beſides this, one of the moſt rank venereal 
eruptions I had ever ſeen. I found he had 
been unhealthy for many years ; about eight 
years previous to his preſent illneſs, he had 
a chancre and a bubo, which was the laſt 
time he had been injured, and of theſe 
ſymptoms he ſuppoſed he had been per- 
fectly cured. Some months after this cure, 
he felt what he had never before experienced, 
rheumatic pas. About two years from this 
infection, he was ſuddenly ſeized with an 
inflammation of one of his eyes, which gave 
way to the uſual remedies; but, when the 
inflammation went off, he found, to his un- 
ſpeakable concern, that he had totally hoft 
the fight of that. eye; he ſaid, he had been 


deaf 
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deaf of one car for fome time, and that the 
eruption which I then ſaw on his body, had 
come on 2 ne. his 6 ill- 
neſs. 

we vole been bs: prolific in 
evils, for the various employment of the 
faculty, as could well be defired; without 
killing the patient, which is not always to 
be daſired, except by the undertaker. N 
- Mr: Howard proceeds to reaſon ; not as 
I ſhall; not, I hope, as you will, reaſon. 
Having compared this man's account 
of the inflammation of his eyes, with ſome 
others of the ſame: kind fince ſeen, I have 
no doubt of its having been venereal. The 
pains he called rheumatiſm, fo long before 
the appearance of this e ue were 
frobably venereal alſo. 

Why, on this reaſoning, did — not apply 
the. grand ſpecific, mercury? — No — he 
durſt not. The man had undergone re- 
peated courſes; and in conſequence of its 
poiſonous and debilitating effects, he had 
acquired a rheumatiſm, and had loſt his 
ſight and hearing. Mr. Howard concluded, 
with juſt humanity, that the quantity of 
mercury neceſlary to cure, would probably 
A him; and he was obliged to leave him 
| 4 a ee to 
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to the diſeaſes which are the common 
legacies of the mineral ſpecifie. | 
In all ſerious and important caſes, the 
diſciples of the Hunterian ſchool, appear tao 
me clearly to repreſent the chance of being 
cured or killed by mercury as equal; and 
the hopes of their patients ſeem to be like 
thoſe of the man, in a courſe of experiments 
to live without food, who died at the moment 
he thought he had accompliſhed it. 
Mr. Howard, whom I do not mean to 
repreſent having any unbecoming inten- 
tion, or view, adds, - a young gentleman, 
who had been for ſome years affected (he 
does not ſay how often cured, which would 
be the moſt important information; for the 
cure is the misfortune) was attacked with 
a venereal ulceration of the noſe and face. 
Means were employed for his cure. The 
perſons under whoſe care he had been. 
ſieppoſed him well; but in about thirteen 
months; the ſymptoms returned with mare 
violence than ever; | the ulcerations were, to 
the higheſt degree, malignant, and hourly 
doing irreparable injury among the bones of 
the noſe, and palate, &c. He was exceed- 
ingly emaciated; and inclined: to be beftic, 
The moſt judicious means, to check the 
* of the ulceration and putrefaction, 
A Were 
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were uſed without effect. The diſcaſe cori- 
tinued to make its ravages, in ſpite of every 
thing that was done, till it deſtroyed him ; 
death taking place before his mouth could be 


properly affefted.” 


This ſeems to me exactly the counterpart of 
the caſe of the man who would have lived 
without food, if death had not prevented 
him. 

Mr. Howard is a man of character and 
I mean to charge nothing on him but falſe 
reaſoning, The patient had undergone ſe- 
veral courſes of mercury. Every courſe 
had left him weaker, and ſcrofulous ſymp- 
toms became more and more dreadful, in 


conſequence of the operation of mercury. 


How great muſt be the force of prejudice, 
to induce a man of his good ſenſe to hope 
for relief, by a repetition of the cauſe of the 
injury! 

But Mr. Hunter directly affirms, © We 
find that new diſeaſes ariſe from mercury 
alone. The tonfils ſhall ſwell where no 
venereal diſeaſe has been before. The 
periofteum ſhall thicken ; and alſo, probably, 
the bones, and the parts over them, ſhall 
become cedematous and fore to the touch.” 

Mr. Foot, ſays, I ſhall relate what I 
underſtand to be the effects of the poiſon » 
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of mercury upon the conſtitution. They 
are an acceleration of the pulſe from a 
putreſcent diatheſis, an univerſal proſtration 
of ſtrength, a giddineſs of the head, with 
ſwooning, a bleeding at the noſe, an increaſe 
of ſaliva which will be viſcid, and attended 
by pain and ſwelling of the maxillary glands, 
a braſſy taſte in the ſaliva, a ſtubborn coſtive 
habit, an aching head, a throbbing in the 
temporal arteries; and the eyes hot and 
reddened—other effects from mercury are 
cholic, attended with palſy of a limb, or 
general palſy.” | 

An anonymous writer“ ſays, ** The miſ- 
chief done by mercury and its preparations, 
even in good hands, has been perhaps equal 
to all the good it has produced.” This is a 
tolerable confeſſion from a profeſſional man. 
—But he goes farther, *©* The occaſions 
where it is adminiſtered are mmm | 
and the de/truttion endleſs. * 

Mr. Howard, whom I have already main 
ſays, The action of this medecine has a 
tendency to increaſe the diſpoſition to hec- 
tic, in every the beſt poſſible temperament. 
How many hundreds are there, who over- 


* See Popular View of the effects of the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, page 203. 


look, 
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Jook, or really are ignorant of the critical 
ſituation in which mercurial courſes un- 
avoidably place them! 

Mr. Bell, a a ſurgeon, and author of con- 
aderable repute, ſays, mercury is perhaps 
one of the moſt univerſal ſtimulants with 
which we are acquainted. Even in ſmall 
quantities, it often excites | heat over the 
whole body, quickneſs of pulſe, and other 
ſymptoms of fever. Beſides the uſual ſymp- 
toms of fever, mercury is apt to excite 
reſtleſsneſs, anxiety, general debility, and a 
very diſtreſsful irritable ſtate of the whole 
Hſtem.“ 

Theſe, he ſays, are its ordinary effects; 
and in the treatment of the venereal diſeaſe, 
one of the greateſt difficulties we meet with, 
is the management of this medicine; for 
while the cure of the diſeaſe often requires 
it to be given in conſiderable quantities, the 
conſtitution is apt to be materially injured, 
it be not exhibited with the greatef care and 
attention. 

Who, after ſuch a deſcription by ſeveral of 
its warmeſt votaries, will attribute the lately 
multiplied inſtances of apoplexies, palſies, 
infanity, and ſelf- murther, to any thing but 
the general uſe of mercury ? 

I have thus, fir, I hope juſtly. and "nicks 


condemned 
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condemned the practice of uſing mercury, 
by clear inferences from facts related by the 
principal practitioners in this country. If 


the patients underſtood their wrongs, and 


could write; or if the dead could ſpeak, 


what preſcribing ſurgeon would dare ap- 
proach the vaults and church-yards of "this 
metropolis, whete in all probability half the 
bodies are prematurely laid, by the admini- 
ſtratioꝝ of mercury? N 
For, over- looking the immediate 2 
to the mereurial treatment of the yenereal 
diſeaſe, the inveterate ſerofulas, evils, ean- 


cers, conſumptions, aſthmas, nervous" me- 


lancholies, and inſanities, which are the 
conſequences of that horrid proſtration of 
ſtrength, neceſſarily and under any manage- 
ment produced by mereury are every where 
and hourly the active miniſters of death ; 
and they keep the paſſing-bells of all our 
churches perpetually going. 


1 am, Sir, yo humble ſervant, 6 
dan I. SWAINSON. : 


Fr h- 
ws.” . 
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LETTER VI. 


18 ſubmitted to your attention 
ſevera] important facts relating to the effects 
of mineral preparations, particularly to thoſe 
of mercury, which I ſuppoſe never to have 
occurred collectively to your mind call on 
you, as a profeſſed, a conſcientious, and an able 
refor mer to blend your analy tig reaſon with 
the ſoaring, comprehenſive, and poetic imagi- 
nation of your friend, Dr. Darwin—and 
begin the general reform of your country, 
within the precincts of your own profeſſion. 
If you could clearly. prove on miniſters, or 
their ſy ſtem of policy, ſuch evils as I really 
think I can prove on parts of the medical 
profeſſion, you would call for axes and 


| ſcaffolds, in order to have Tower-hill in- 


undated ; with the blood of the offenders. 
The preſent war, which all parties call 
unfortunate, with all its peculiar preſſures 
and miſeries, is not perhaps an evil of 
greater urgency, or of more extent, 
than 
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than the general adminiſtration of a mineral 
poiſon, to the effects of which we are liable in 
the womb, at the breaſt, and which is given 
us, under almoſt all pretences, and on almoſt 
all occaſions. It converts little ailments 
into ſerious diſorders, diſorders into horrible 
maladies; and renders venial irregularities 
and unavoidable accidents, irremediable and 
mortal calamities. War deſtroys thouſands, 
and is a horrible evil; but mercury, ſtill 
more cruel, prevents millions from ever 
living, from having any enjoyment of ex- 
iſtence ; or renders life a lingering death. 

You will ſay—why not apply immedi- 
ately to Dr. Darwin, who has undertaken 
a new ſyſtem of medicine? Dr. Darwin 
is, no doubt, fertile in ſpeculation and correct 
in practice. He diſplays fine imagination, 
great reading, painful deduction, and ex- 
tenſive experience. His theory is ſplendid 3 
but his Materia. Medica, in my humble opi- 
nion, is common, incorrect, and generally 
the effect of the peruſal of books. 

He appears to me alſo not to be above the 
prejudices of his education; and I think I have 
had ſome occaſions to complain of his want 
of candor to myſelf, 

In the Zoonomia, he ſays, The union 
of mercury with the vegetable acid, when 

F triturated 
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triturated with manna, 7s ſaid to compoſe 
Keyſer's pill ; triturated with gum Arabic, 
it is much recommended by Plenk; and 
triturated with ſugar and a little eſſential 
oil, as directed in a former Edinburgh Diſ- 
penſatory, it probably . forms ſome of the 
ſyrups ſold as noſtrums.“ 
I ſhould not be fo captious as to think 
myſelf included in this inſinuation, if from 
the numerous patients which have been here 
from him, and I believe with his knowledge, 
I had not thought I had ſome right to an 
exception, in an implied charge of fraud: 
for you ſhould know, ſir, that in point of 
honor and integrity of character, I place 
myſelf fully by the fide of Darwin, of you, 
and of the very firſt men in your profeſſion. 

Will Dr. Darwin admit, that he has not 
chemical ſkill to detect any preparation of 
mercury in the formula of the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory ? If he ſhould—the moſt paltry 
chemiſt in London will inſtru him: if 
not, and'he can preſcribe the ingredients of 
- the vegetable ſyrup, why does he ſuffer ſome 
of his moſt opulent patients to become 
mine? Why does he yield to me the 
general care of the health of a learned and 
amiable prelate, who has been for thirty or 
_ forty —_ the _— of all the principal 
ſocieties, 
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ſocieties, in the general ſcene of the doctor's 


practice? And why did a near relation, Who 
minutely follows his ſteps, conſign to me an 
opulent Cambrian member of parliament, 
who had been long under his care; and a 


patient he had, on many accounts, an im- 
portant intereſt to cure? 


Vou ſir, are my man. There is an ap- 


parent integrity and frankneſs in your ſpirit 


of enterprize, which, to me, is infinitely more 
valuable, than any other ſpecies of talents. 
If you defend mercury, you and I ſhall 
have @ mortal ſlruggle; and if I fall, I know 
I ſhall fall fairly and honorably by your hand. 
If you defert it, and admit the facts and 


reaſonings I have produced, I hope to pre- 


vail on you to adopt a vegetable Materia 
Medica, by the following additional con- 
ſiderations: 

Brown, to whoſe memory you have done 
honorable juſtice, and whoſe theory will form 


an important æra in the hiſtory and practice 


of phyſic, has enabled his readers to define 
diſeaſe, which is an action of particular 


parts, more or leſs violent, diſturbing the 


general actions or functions of the whole 
body. 


When theſe irregular actions take place, 
the relief, or cure, is in exciting the general 
F 2 functions; 
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functions; and the means ſhould be, either 
thoſe ordinarily employed as the ingredients 
of our food, or materials analogous to them, 
but having greater degrees of force or 
ſimulating power. 

In the vegetable world, the eradations of 
this force are indefinite, and may be inde- 
finitely applied, as the action to be excited is 
required to be more or leſs forcible. For 
a ſcale may be formed of theſe gradations, 
from thoſe vegetables uſed in our daily food, 
to thoſe which would produce immediate 
death. | 

In minerals, no ſuch ſcale could be formed, 
if minerals bore any ſtrict analogy to the 
ordinary ſtimulants of the human conſtitution. 
Thoſe perſons, therefore, who uſe minerals, 
only vary the quantities of a few ingredients, 
to give them more or leſs violence. 

But the mineral action, though apparently 
ſimilar, is not the ſame in its effect with any 
equal vegetable action; elfe earths and mi- 
nerals would furniſh food, by .digeſtion, as 
well as medicine; which the mineraliſts 
will not affert; and if they were 'deſtined 
to furniſh medicines, the acrid and deli- 

terious vegetables would have been — 
ed d in vain. 

But beſides the meer action of excitement, 

in 


\ 
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in almoſt all diſeaſes the ſolids want rapid 
aſſiſtance and reparation ; and the evident 
deſign of the union of mucilage and acridity 
in ſome vegetables, is, that at the ſame time 
the general action is ſupported or accele- 
rated, materials of repair may alſo be 
carried with celerity to the relaxed and 
waſted ſolids. | 

This is the reaſon that I daily ſee the 
patients of ſeveral preſcribing ſurgeons around 
me languiſhing and emaciated, under the 
ſtimulating effects of mercury, while mine 
fatten under the effects of vegetables, perhaps 
equally ſtimulating. 

And this is the reaſon, that vegetable me- 
dicines ſhould never undergo the fermenta- 
tive proceſs, as they become leſs ſuſceptible 
of digeſtion into any matter to be aſſimilated 
with the chyle, and to repair in the ſolids the 
injuries of diſeaſe. 

Whether the action of vegetables may, or 
ſhould be, carried ſo far as to affect the mouth, 
and falivate, I have had no opportunity to 
form a fair judgment. | 

No perſon has ever been falivated, or 
even had the mouth affected, under my 
direction; and yet I have had an Iriſh pa- 
tient, who took a whole bottle of the vege- 
table ſyrup at a fitting, as he called it. In 

| F 3 the 
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the peculiar mode of reaſoning which face- 
tious wits of that nation have recourſe to 
generally after dinner, on being told by 
a friend recommending it, that a bottle 
would probably cure him of a recent gonor- 
rhoea, he ſwore it ſhould do it at once; and 
ſat down to the bottle, which he emptied: 
His friend, alarmed, ſent for me; but I had 
it not in my power to ſee him till the fol- 
lowing morning : 'and I own I approached 
his bed with ſome concern. But he ſoon re- 
moved it, by ſaying he was very well; and he 
believed if I looked under the bed, I might 
poſſibly ſee he had {wetted through it, and 
plentifully larded the floor. He got up, and 
took a little care to avoid cold, and felt no 
more of his gonorrhea. But this is a mode 
of cure I would not recommend to any but 
very robuſt and jolly Hibernians. 

Even, in this violent uſe of the medecine; 
the mouth was not affected: nor have 1 
ever ſeen any fair reaſons to conclude, that 
vegetables will falivate, except in the very 
act of poiſoning. | 

Numerous charges have however been 
Nato againſt the vegetable ſyrup; becauſe 
patients in the uſe of it, have been {lightly 
ſalivated. But, on ſuch occafions, either a 
phyſician or a ſurgeon has been ſent for; 
= who 
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who being eager to reſcue the patient. out 
of my hands into the good old way, has 
contented himſelf with the common ex- 
clamation, that I ſecretly uſed mercury, 
and beſtowing fuch abuſe as might deter 
the patient from ſeeing me again. | 

In all the accidents of this kind, and they 
have been numerous, no: ſurgeon has had 
the candor, and no patient the nn 
to let me ſee the fact. 

I have no. doubt of it, however and my 
predeceſſors, M. De Velnos and Dr. Mercier, 
accounted for it, by the ſyrup's ſetting in 
motion ſome mercury lurking in the con- 
ſtitution; for it never has happened but to 
thoſe who had previouſly taken mercury. 

I do not believe in the doctrine of mer- 
cury's lodging or lurking in the conſtitution : 
but I can eaſily believe, that a conſtitution 
which has been ſubmitted to the action of 
mercury, ſo as to affect the mouth, will, on 
feeling the different ſtimulus of the vegetable 
ſyrup, at firſt not diſcern the difference, if 1 
may uſe the word; take to a ſimilar action, 
1 produce ſalivation. | 

This your ingenious friend, Darwin, rea- 
dily accounts for, in the diſpoſition of the 
internal as well as external movements of 
the body, to act by habits. P 
0 F 4 You 
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You will obſerve; fir, I allude to my own 


medicine, merely becauſe I cannot illuſtrate 
ſome facts in any other manner. 

. Thoſe who have largely uſed hemlock nds 
the poppy, might illuſtrate them in a dif- 
ferent manner: and the great and various 
effects of thoſe vegetables, particularly the 
effects of opium, might furniſh grounds of 
reaſoning which would render my general 
argument irrefragable. 

- The different conſequences of adminiſter- 
ing medical vegetables, ſingly and combined, 
would operra field too wide for my — 
and experience. 

The few powerful vegetables now ad- 
mitted into medical practice, are generally 
uſed ſingly. The knowledge and experience 
I have is in decoctions, and even in com- 
binations of decoctions, the vegetables hav- 
ing undergone proceſſes which make them 
yield all their ingredients. 

There are, — abundant facts or 
the efficacy of vegetables uſed ſingly. 

The American ſavages uſe the root of the 
plant Lobelia ſyphiletica, in decoction, and 
eaſily cure the various forms of the venereal 
diſeaſe, as they are not among them gu- 
vated by mercury. 


The South Americans, from a an 
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of reſentment, are ſaid to have concealed 
from their cruel conquerors their remedy 


for the venereal . until they lo it 
themſelves. * 1 

In the eighth artiale. of — * of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Stock- 
holm, for 1785, Mr. Bjaemlunde gives cer- 
tain proofs of the efficacy of the bark of the 
Alpine-cherry (prunus padus) in the venereal 
diſeaſe; but having the prejudices of this 
period in favor of mercury, he has not 
given the bark a fair trial. Finding it 
eaſily cured the diſeaſe in ſlight caſes, in 
thoſe of violence, he afifted it with mercury; 
on a principle as truly philoſophic, as the 
bakers blend calcareous earth and ground 
bones with our bread. The decoction, he 
ſays, is antiſcorbutic and ſtomachic, which 
is the caſe with all anti-venereal medicines, 
and is employed in cutaneous eruptions, 
cachexy, and dropſy. 

Even in outward applications, the ſame 
reaſons prevail for giving the preference to 
vegetable over mineral preparations. 

I had a patient with ulcerated legs, of 
very long continuance and great obſtinacy ; 
and what rendered the caſe almoſt hopeleſs 
was, that it had originated in a venereal 
complaint, and had been treated with mer- 

| cury. 
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cury. The legs were generally much ſwol- 
len; and a metallic lotion of ſingular efficacy 
m abating tumors was recommended and 
uſed. The effect was apparently happy; it 
abated the ſwelling, and took off all pain- 
The patient was much rejoiced, and I was 
much relieved; for I had then but little 
experience. I was, however, ſoon un- 
_ deceived; the violent action of the metal 
'on the parts rendered them flabby and 
almoſt torpid—and if the lotion had been 
repeated, a phagedenic, or cancerous ulcer, of 
an incurable nature, would have been the 
conſequence. It was with great and patient 
attention in the uſe of mild poultices, that 
the patient was ſaved. 
| In your confiderations on the medicinal uſe 
of factitious airs, you relate a caſe, in Ireland, 
which directly favors my preſent argument. 
The application of the wood - ſorrel, of the 
root of water-parſley, and of the common 
carrot, in the form of poultice, where ex- 
ternal ſtimulus is wanting, is a practice as 
ancient as any thing recorded in medicine. 
But inſtead of ſeeing the real import- 
ance of the information which it might 
have afforded—you yield to the falſe aſ- 
ſociations of your education and chemical 
pe and you allow the virtue of tho 
| application 
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application from the ſimilitude of its en 
to that of the metallic oxyds. 

What! are there not vegetable as well 
as metallic oxyds ? God forbid they ſhould 
be the ſame! for, in that caſe, I ſhould have 
as many mutilations, impotencies, diſeaſes, 
and deaths to anſwer for, as any thick- 
headed and hard-hearted votary of mercury 
in England. For when ulcers require ſti- 
mulants, I always uſe them. And you may 
eaſily ſatisfy yourſelf of their ſuperior 1 im- 
portance, by a few ſimple trials. 

Take two patients, having the tenia or 
ſcurfy-head; you will eaſily find them, 
among the half-famiſhed children in your 
neighborhood. Treat one of them with the 
common decoction of the woods, and place 
on his head a poultice of carrots—give the 
other mercurial pills, and place a mercurial 
plaſter on his head. The diſeaſe may diſ- 
appear in both caſes—but obſerve the chil- 
dren for ſome time afterwards. 

The vegetable patient ſhall be healthy 
and in good ſpirits; the mercurial patient, 
if he have no return of the diſeaſe, ſhall be 
ſickly, nervous, hypochondriac, and perhaps 
have his mental faculties affected. 

The conſequences are the fame, in the 
different treatments of tumors and ulcers, 
1 or 
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or buboes and chancres, whether ſcrofulous 
or venereal. 
An attention to theſe circumſtances may 
Foffibly affect very importantly your choice 
and application of factitious airs.—But I 
do not feel tufficiently bold, to attack you 
immediately on your own ground. 
It is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, that 
all the propoſed effects of minerals as medi- 
cines, internal and external, are anſwered 
by vegetables, without inducing any of thoſe 
dreadful diſeaſes with which they ſupply 
and embarraſs the practice of medicine. 

I might furnith you with very numerous 
inſtances of thoſe diſeaſes. I might point 

out to you young men, who have been 

mutilated and unmanned by the uſe of 
mercury ; and who have been left by brutal 
practitioners, to wander for the remainder 
of life, with the ſtrong deſires, but with- 
out the capacities, of men. I charge this ſo 
pointedly on the authors of theſe calamities, 
becauſe it is a cruelty of the -moſt atrocious 
nature; and it is avoidable, as the ſame treat- 
ment and remedy which I uſed to ſave their 
lives, would have prevented this mutilation. 

But as I mean to produce publicly an 
example of this kind, a man mutilated in a 
celebrated hoſpital, whoſe life I ſaved with 

e difficulty; 
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difficulty ; to warn youth of their danger, 
and to repel calumny by an act of general 
beneficence—l ſhall not dwell on it ſhall 
not detail the caſes in which noſes, palates, 
foreheads, and indeed almoſt all the bones 
of the body, have been crumbled by the aid 
which this mineral gives to ſcorbutic, ſero- 
fulous and venercal complaints. 

It is by exceſſive action, by repeated and 
violent proſtrations of ftrength, that it in- 
troduces and ſupports numerous tribes of 
nervous diforders, and new ſpecies of con- 
vulſions and epilephes, palſies, apoplexies, 
and infirmities. It furniſhes, either directly 
or indirectly, a moiety of the cafes in con- 
ſumption, aſthma, rheumatiſm, inveterate 
ſcurvy, ſcrofula, and the evil. 

You very commendably turn your atten- 
tion to theſe deplorable calamities ; but 
without attending to the general cauſe, in 
the HORRID PRACTICE reſpecting mercury 
which at this time 1s too prevalent. You 
only play with and water the extreme 
branches, while a ſurgeon may be pouring 
a cauſtic at the very root of the tree. 

As an honeſt man, which I believe you 
to be, in which character I honor you much 
more than in that of a phyſician or chemiſt ; 
—as a declared reformer; as a writer, of 


3 various 
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various and powerful talents I conjute 
| you to lay the foundation of your own. 
extenſive utility and immortal fame, by con- 
fidering attentively a practice which, with 
the appearance of benefit, undermines the 
general health; and, which while it removes 
ſymptoms, inflicts on mankind numerous 
and incurable diſeaſes. 
My voice is, in itſelf, feeble ; and I have 
prejudices againſt me not eaſily ſurmounted. 
You ſtand on more advantageous ground : 
and though I have not been unſucceſsful in 
my ſituation, and am conſidered as fortunate 
in the general object of my life, I ſhould 
conſider it as the circumſtance in that life 
of the greateſt utility and the greateſt honor, 
to have directed and fixed your knowledge 
and abilities againſt all the maſqued evils, 
and all the indirect murthers which I firmly 
believe to be committed by MERCURY, in the 
_ preſent practice of medicine, 


I am, Sir, 


With great reſpect, 
Vour very humble ſervant, 


I. SWAINSON, 
Fritb-freet, London, ＋ 
December 14, 1790. 
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THE END. 
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 . ADVERTISEMENT. 


Velnos Vegetable Syrup, and to direct its various uſes, 
4 having greatly increaſed its conſumption, the demand of the 
I BY following publications of Mr. Swainſon is fo conſiderable, 
| that he is obliged to ſet a ſmall price on each of them, to 


4a | bY 
b, . ; ” * 
2Y Tus attention lately given to the proper preparation of 
7 
; 


_ = prevent an expence which would be enormous and in- 
F | convenient. . | X 
- The directions for the uſe of the medicine are delivered 


gratis, as uſual. ; 
An account of the Cures by Velnos' Vegetable Syrup 
in the Venereal Diſeaſe. Price 2s. The particular mode 
of uſing the medicine in this diſorder is prefixed to this 
pamphlet, in the form of directions. 
An account of Cures by Velnos* Vegetable Syrup, in 
diſorders claſſed by the faculty under various denominations, 
but deriving their origin or malignity from the retention or 
introduction of morbid matter into the habit; from glan- 
dular obſtructions; or from general impurity of the Lymph, 
commonly called the Scurvy. Price 2s. 
'The preſent enlarged edition of the above work is 
publiſhed, partly with a view to diminiſh a ſpecies of trouble 
which the author can no longer ſuſtain : that of fitting ſe- 
veral hours every day to anſwer. letters and meſſages on 
the probability of relief in numerous caſes, from the V ege- 
table Syrup of de Velnos. In this Treatiſe the principles 
ESE on which the medicine acts are clearly ſtated ; and the cafes, 
= - while they are arranged into diſtinct claſſes, are obviouſly 
th traced to a general ſource. Perſons furniſhed with this 
work need not apply to the Author in common complaints. 

The new caſes are the moſt extraordinary that have yet 


1 and learning are more reſpectable than can be 
produced in any other medical pamphlet. 

= | Hints to Families on the increaſing Prevalence of Scro- 
—- fula, Aſthmas, Conſumptions and Palſies from the preſent 


3 | Method of Treatment in the Meaſles and Small Pox. 
_. Price 1s. ird 
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appeared in the Engliſh language: and the atteſtations and 
= recommendations, in regard to character, penetration, 
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